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26 THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 

THE APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE 



By Lambert A. Shears 



' 1 4 HE present period of reconstruction, when pedagogical 
methods are subjected to searching criticism, is the proper 
time for emphasizing any means which tend to stimulate an inter- 
est in the literature and civilization of foreign countries. The two 
points which I should like to make really supplement one another 
and can be considered together; first, that we should seek the 
spirit underlying the culture of a nation instead of repressing it by 
too much attention to the letter; second, that this aim can best be 
accomplished by fostering a broader and deeper appreciation of 
German literature, especially that of the nineteenth century. 

German scholarship has developed a remarkable machinery of 
research, which should rightly be cherished and developed. But at 
the same time, it must not be forgotten that it is, after all, merely 
the means to an end, in this case the extension of general culture. 
The scholar is often so delighted with his up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of critical editions, biographies, authorities, etc., that he 
permits neither himself nor his students to obtain a positive, per- 
sonal attitude toward the authors under consideration. German 
philologists of the old school are perhaps largely responsible for 
this state of affairs. But to-day they certainly do not wield a pre- 
ponderant influence, and their place is occupied by a younger 
group of men who realize that the historical method of approach 
to a writer is alone not sufficient. 

Particularly in undergraduate work should this over-emphasis 
on critical apparatus give way to the stimulation of a first-hand 
interest in writers. Here, especially, is the negative treatment of 
an author fraught with danger, and we should be chary of sugges- 
tions that such and such a point about a writer's ideas is out of 
date, or that a poet is second or third rate. Rather let us point out 
an author's significance, yes, even necessity, in the economy and 
development of literature and intellectual life. There are in Ger- 
man literature many characteristic talents whose works deserve 
sympathetic consideration. It is precisely these (shall I say) minor 
authors, each with his peculiar message, who give German litera- 
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ture one of its important aspects. And for delightful discoveries 
the nineteenth century probably offers the best field, because the 
editors have not yet said everything possible about recent writers, 
and also because the intellectual outlook of these authors is quite 
close to our own. It is natural that some of the older scholars, 
infatuated with the greatness of the Weimar geniuses, should be 
content to venture no further than the classical period. But most 
scholars to-day should find in the course of their studies at least a 
few names in recent German literature which make sufficient 
appeal to them to lead them to deeper explorations. 

Furthermore, the Germanist should have some familiarity 
with the import of the intellectual life in the nineteenth-century 
Germany, the genesis of which could cause Taine to write: "Thus, 
at the end of the last (viz. the eighteenth) century arose the 
philosophic German genius, which, having engendered a new meta- 
physics, theology, poetry, literature, linguistic science, an exegesis, 
erudition, descends now into the sciences and continues its evolu- 
tion. No more original spirit, more universal, more fertile in con- 
sequences of every scope and species, more capable of transforming 
and reforming everything, has appeared for three hundred years." 1 
If the scholar has not become acquainted with the realistic move- 
ment at the end of the nineteenth century, he is unaware of the 
blow which has been struck at sentimentality by Liliencron and 
Hauptmann. If he has not dipped into Fontane or Nietzsche, he 
has no conception of Modern German prose style. Thus the 
teacher hinders rather than aids the cultured world in under- 
standing and appreciating recent German literature, which 
deserves a position by the side of recent English and French litera- 
ture. Thus he confirms the man on the street — and, unfortunately, 
many who should know better — in the old error of considering 
pedantry and narrowness of vision as essential elements of German 
scholarship, and sentimentality and formlessness as inseparable 
from German literature. But he forgets that if the German 
vocabulary contains the word Grundlichkeit, it has sole title to 
the words Gemtit and nachempfinden, that if it contains the word 
Forscker, it has the sole title to the words Lebensweisheit and 
Weltanschauung. 

1 History of English Literature, H. A. Taine. Translated by H. Van Laun. 
2 Vols. New York, 1872. Vol. II, p. 453. 
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The term romantic is, and will probably remain the best desig- 
nation for German literature and scholarship, — romantic in the 
broad sense, — burning with adventurous zeal, "individual, spirit- 
ual, lyrical." The Grimm brothers well typify this spirit. En- 
thusiasts, inspired by a romantic novel, they unlocked the trea- 
sures of fairy tales and heroic legends; painstaking scholars, they 
founded the science of German antiquity and historical grammar. 
Jakob Grimm writes that it was the attraction of Middle High 
German poetry that led him to engage in his grammatical investi- 
gations. 

The scholar, then, should be able to penetrate this dualism in 
German culture. He must see more than a well-perfected scien- 
tific method, more than the dryness which is often necessarily asso- 
ciated with minute researches, if he hopes to stimulate younger 
minds to voluntary reading and independent work. "For the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 

Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 



TEACHER TRAINING THROUGH PARTICIPATION 



By Laura B. Johnson 



TN SPITE of the recent overwhelming influx of students into 
our French and Spanish classes with their insistent demand 
for teachers, and in spite of the inadequate supply of well prepared 
teachers to meet that demand, we still do not recognize the impor- 
tance and value of adequate scientific training for teachers of mod- 
ern foreign languages. 

We are in danger of assuming that a person who has a thorough 
knowledge of French will be "per se" a competent teacher; that 
giving a student courses in phonetics, composition, conversation 
and literature will, by some magic process, make him fit to go out 
and teach beginners; a student, who, during his four years of col- 
lege has lost all contact with high school problems and psychology 
and has long since forgotten how he himself began! We are also 
too prone to fall back on the general criticism that teachers' 
courses are too theoretical to be of any practical value, and on the 



